THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
marked by a curious phenomenon. Certain assump-
tions commonly made as self-evident truths are when
examined seen to be complete fallacies, inconsistent
alike with logic and with the concrete facts of experi-
ence and history.
The commonest perhaps, and the one which domi-
nates national thought at the moment on the subject
of defence, is that possession of great national power
will of itself deter aggression.
We know by the proof of recent tragic events that
that is not true.
In the last War we and our allies possessed not
merely great power but power very much greater
than we can perhaps ever hope to possess again* For
we had on our side the power of Russia, Japan, Italy,
the United States. We can be reasonably sure that
not all of those will be on our side again, that some
will be opposed to us. Yet we know that that power,
which we can never exceed, or even duplicate, did not
deter aggression.
The reason is childish in its simplicity: The poten-
tial aggressor did not know beforehand that these vast
forces would be used against him. In the absence of
this pre-knowledge, power, however great, obviously
cannot deter* It serves no purpose to make punish-
ment ferocious, if the potential criminal is unaware
that the punishment exists, or if he has become con-
vinced that it will not be applied.
Yet this first rudimentary simplicity is usually
ignored or denied in discussion of the problem of
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